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BYRON. 
BY J. G. BROOKS. 


Creative Fancy! canst thou paint the wild 
And mighty grandeur of thy way ward child, 
The gifted Byron—canst thou tell, if Death 
Appalled the spirit, when he checked the breath? 
High-hearted bard! in whose capacious mind 
The extremes of good and evil were combined; 
Common in nothing, and beyond the ken 
And judgment of the common herd of men, ' 
Tempestuous passions wrapped thy heart in strife, 
And high excitement was thy life of life— 

Thy searching spirt and far reaching thought 
All that was wonderful in nature caught, 

And where thy glance of genius brightly fell, 
It warmed and quickened with a mystic spell. 
Thy words are words of wonder and of fear, 
And startle while they fascinate the ear— 
Wrapt in the cloudy mantle of thy might, 
Thou wast a marvel to our mortal sight; 

What art thou now?—the eye secks thee in vain 
Upon the earth, and on thy much loved main, 
--'Tis night o’er Missolongt’s silent walls, 
And wherefore sounds not music from her halls? 
It is the season of the Paschal feast; 

Why hath the echo ofthe revel ceased? 

’ Behold that chamber, where the shrouded light 
Of the dim lamp half g!immers through the night, 
The noiseless step, the curtain moved with care, 
‘Tell that unsparing Death is busy there. 

Look on that couch—behold that faded eye, 

Glazed in the fixedness of agony, 

Yet, yet, preserving in this awful hour 

A portion of its soul-pervading power, 

And sternly gazing ere Death dim is light 

On the Destroyer, in his hour of might! 

Is that the haughty Byron? he who bore 

On his high front such majesty before? 

Where is the passion, of that noble brow, 

Where is its wild and lofty beauty now? 

Wan, pale, he lies, while fate’s uplifted dart 

Flames fearfully above that generous heart? 

Away-- away! avert the anxious eye, 

In silent solitade let genius die: 

Let no unhallowed step, nor glance, nor breath 

Disturb the sacredness of such a death! 

Behold! that wasted hand is clenched in pain, 

And fire unearthly lights that eye again; 

On that pale cheek the death-sweat gathers fast— 

His lip is writhed—that struggle is his last— 

The spirit hath departed on its way 

To unknown worlds—and—Byron is but clay! 


TALES. 


THE HISTORY OF SIR REGINALD 
GRANVILLE. 


‘*You remember my character at school--the dif- 
ficulty with which you drew me from the visionary 
and abstracted loneliness which, even at that time, 


was more consonant to my taste, than all the sports ||. 


and society resorted to by other boys—and the deep, 
and to you, inexplicable delight with which I return- 
ed to my reveries and solitude again. ‘That charac- 
ter has continued through life the same, circumstan- 
ces have strengthened, not altered it. So has it been 
with you; the temper, the habits, the tastes,so strong- 
ly contrasted with mine in boyhood, have lost no- 
thing of that contrast. Your ardour for the various 
ambition of life is still the antipodes to my indiffer- 
ence; your daring, restless, thou htful, resolution in 
the pursuit, still shames my mcrae and abstrac- 
tion. You are still the votary of the world, but will 
conqueror—s« its fugitive—and shall die 


ing bad correspondents. 


‘‘After we parted at school, I went for a short 
time to a tutors in ——shire. Of this place I soon 
grew weary; and my father’s death leaving me in a 
great measure at my own disposal, I lost no time in 
leaving it. I was seized with that mania for travel 
common enough to all persons of my youth and dis- 
position. My mother allowed me an almost unlimi- 
ted command over the fortune hereafter to be my 
own; and, yielding to my wishes, rather than her 
fears, she suffered me, at the age of eighteen, to set 
out for the Continent alone. a ee the quiet and 
reserve of my character made her think me less ex- 
posed to the dangers of youth, than if I had been of 
a more active and versatile temper. This is no un- 
common mistake; a serious and contemplative dispo- 
sition is,thowever, often the worst formed to acquire 


| readily the knowledge of the world, and always the 


most calculated to suffer deeply from the experience. 

“I took up my residence for some time at Spa. It 
is, you know, perhaps, a place dull enough to make 
gambling the only amusement; every one played— 
and I did not escape the contagion; nor did I wish it: 
for, like the minister Godolphin, I loved gaming for 
its own sake, because it was a substitute for conver- 
sation. This habit brought me acquainted with Mr. 
Tyrrell, who was then staying at Spa. He had not, 
at that time, quite dissipated his fortune, but was 
daily progressing to so desirable a consummation.— 
A gambler’s acquaintance is readily made, and easi- 
ly kept, provided you gamble too. ' 

““We became as intimate as the reserve of my ha- 
bits ever suffered me to become with any one, but 
you. He was many years older than me—had seen 
a great deal of the world—had mixed much in its 
best societies, and, at that time. whatever was the 
grossierete of his mind, had little of the coarseness 
of manner which very soon afterwards distinguished 
him; evil communication works rapidly in its results. 
Our acquaintance was, therefore, natural enough, es- 
pecially when it is considered that my purse was en- 
tirely at his disposal—for borrowing is twice blest, 
in him that takes and him that gives—the receiver 
becomes complaisant and conceding, and the lender 
thinks favourably of one he has obliged. 

“We parree at Spa, under a mutual promise to 
write. I forgot if this promise was kept—probably 
not; we were not, however, the worse friends for be- 
I continued my travels for 
about another year; I then returned to England,the 
same melancholy and dreaming enthusiast as before. 
It is true that we are the creatures of circumstan- 
ces; but circumstances are also, in a great measure, 
the creatures of us. I mean, they receive their co- 
lour from the previous bent of our own mind; what 
raises one would depress another, and what vitiates 
my neighbour might correct me. Thus the experi- 
ence of the world makes some persons more worldly, 
others more abstracted; and the indulgence of the 
senses becomes a violence to one mind, and a second 
natureto another. As for me, I had tasted all the 
pleasures youth and opulence can purchase, and was 
more averse to themthan ever. I had mixed with 
many varieties of men. I was still more rivitted to 
the monotony of self. 

“*T cannot hope, while I mention those peculiarities 
that lama very uncommon character; I believe the 

resent age has produced many such. Some time 


the main part of my confessions, and I am endeavour- 
ing to prepare myself by lingering over the prelude.” 
Granville paused here for a few moments. In spite 


of the sententious coolness with which he pretended © 


to speak, I saw that he was powerfully and painfully 
affected. 

“Well,” he continued, “to resume the thread of 
my narrative: after I had stayed some weeks with my 
mother and sister, I took advantage of their depar- 
ture for the continent, and resolved to make a tour 


through England. Rich people, and I have always 


been very rich, get exceedingly tired of the embar- 
rassment of their riches. I seized with delight at 
the idea of travelling without carriages and servants; 
I took merely a favourite horse, and the black dog, 
poor Terror, which you now see at my feet. 

“The day I commenced this plan was to me the 
epoch of a new and terrible existence. However, 
you must pardon me if Iam not here sufficiently dif- 
fuse. Suffice it, that I became acquainted with a 
being whom, for the first and only tiine. in my life, I 
loved! This miniature attempts toexpress her like- 
ness; the initials at the back interwoven with my own, 
are hers.” 

“Yes,” said I, incautiously, “they are the initials 
ef Gertrude Douglas.” 

“What!” cried Granville, in aloud tone, which he 
instantly checked, and continued in an indrawn, mut- 
tered whisper: “how long is it since I heard that 
name! and now—now”’—he broke off abruptly, and 
then said, with a calmer voice, “I know not how you 
have learnt Aer name; perhaps you will explain?” 

‘From Thornton,” said I. 

‘And has he told you more?” cried Granville, as 
if gasping for breath—‘‘the history—the dreadful—" 

“Not a word,” said I, hastily; ‘the was with me 
when I found the picture, and he explained the ini- 
tials.” 

“It is well!” answered Granville, recovering bin- 
self; *-you will see presently if I have reason to love 
that those foul and sordid lips should profane the story 
I am about to relate. Gertrude was an only daugh- 
ter; though of gentle blood she was no match for me, 
either in rank or fortune. Did I say just now that 
the world had not altered me? See my folly; one 
year befure I saw her, and I should not have thought 
he®, but myself honoured by a marriage; twelve little 
months had sufficed to—God forgive me! I took ad- 
vantage of her love—her youuth— her innocence-—she 
fled with me—-but not to the altar!” | 

Again Granville pause,|, and again, by a violent 
effort, conquered his emotion, and proceeded: 

«¢Never let vice be done by halves—never let a 
man invest.all his purer affections in the woman he 
rujns—never lez him-cherish the kindness, if he gra- 
tifies the selfishness of his heart. A profligate 
who really loves his victim, is one of the inmost wretch- 
ed of being::. In spite of my suecessful and trium- 
phant passion—in spite of the delirium of the first 


nce, it will be a curious inquiry to ascertain the jj intoxicatiyn of possession, and of the better aad 


of that acute.avd-eensitive morbidity. | 
| which, bea’ e and sensitive morbidity of mind; th 
een, still is, so epidemic a disease.— 
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' felt, while my hand clasped her’s, that my visions 


_ intense skies of June with her presence, and cast a 


_new my old acquaintance with him, and, indeed, I 


282 


deeper light of reciprocity of thought—feeling, sym- 
pathy, for the first time, found;—in_the midst of all 
the luxuries my wealth could produce, and of the vo- 
luptuous ‘and spring-like hues with which youth, 
health, and first love, clothe the earth which the lov- 
ed one treads, and the air which she inhales: in spite 
of these,.in spite of all, I was any thing but happy. 
If Gertrude’s cheek seemed a shade more pale, or 
her eyes less bright, I remembered the sacrifice she 
had made me, and believed that she felt it too. It 
was in vain, that, with the tender and generous de- 
votion (never found but in woman) she assured me 
that my luve was a recompense for all; the more 
touching was her tenderness, the more poignant my 
remorse. I never loved but her: J have never, 
therefore, entered into the commonplace of passion,} 
and I cannot, even to this day, look upon her sex as 
ours do in general. I thought, I think so still, that 
ingratitude to a woman is often a more odious offence 
—1 am sure it contains a more painful! penalty—than 
ingratitude to a man. But enough of this; if you 
know me, you can penetrate the nature of my feel- 
ings—if not, it is in vain to expect your sympathy. 
*T never loved living long in one place. We tra- 
velled over the greater part of Englandand France. 
What must be the enchantment of love, when ac- 
companied with innocence and joy, when, even in 
sin, in remorse, in grief, it brings us a rapture to 
which all other things are tame. Oh! those were 
moments steeped in the very elixir of life, overflow- 
ing with the hoarded fondness and sympathies of 
hearts too full of words, and yet too agitated for si- 
lence, when we journeyed alone, and at night, and 
as the shadows and stillness of the waning hours ga- 
thered round us, drew closer to each other, and con- 
centrated this breathing world in the deep and em- 
bracing sentiment of. our mutual love! It was then 
that I laid my burning temples on her bosom, and 


were realized, and my wandering spirit had sunk into 
its rest. 

“T remember well that, one night, we were trav- 
elling through one of the most beautiful parts of 
Engiand; it was in the very height and flush of sum- 
mer, and the moon (what scene of love—whether in 
reality or romance—has any thing of tenderness or 
passion, or divinity, where her light is not!) filled the 


sadder and paler beauty over Gertrude’s cheek. She 
was always of a melancholy and despondent temper; 
perhaps, forthat reason she was more congenial to 
my own; and when I gazed upon her that night, I was 
not surprised to see her eyes filled with tears. ‘‘You 
will laugh at me,” she said, as I kissed them off, and 
mquired into the cause; “but I feel a presentiment 
that I cannot shake off; it tells me that you will trav- 
el this road again before many months are passed,— 
and that I shall not be with you, perhaps not upon 
the earth.” She was right in all her foreboding, but 
the suggestion of her death,—that came later. 

“We took up our residence for some time ata 
beautiful situation, a short distance from a small wa- 
tering place. . Here, to my great surprise,I met with 
Tyrrell. Hehad come there partly to see a relation 
from whom he had some expectations, and partly to 
recruit his health, which was much broken by his ir- 
regularities and excesses. 1! could not refuse'to re- 


thought him too much of a man of the world, and of 
society, to feel with him that particular delicacy, in 
regard to Gertrude, which made me in general shun 
all intercourse with my former friends. He was in 
great pecuniary embarrassment—much more deeply 
so than I then imagined; for I believed the embar- 
rassment to be only temporary. However, my purse 
Was then, as before, at his’ disposal, and he did not 
scruple to avail himself very largely of my offers.— 
He came frequently to our house; and poor Gertrude 
who thought I had, for her sake, made a real sacrifice 
in renouncing my acquaintance, endeavoured to con- 
quer her usual diffidence, natural to lser station, and 
even to affect a pleasure in the society of my friend, 
which she was very far from feeling. if 

“I was detained at —— for several weccks by Ger- 
trude’s Confinement. -Thechild!—happy being!— 


bed, and unable to leave it, when I received a letter 


at Toulouse, and dangerously ill; if I wished once 
more to see her, Ellen besought me to lose no time 
in setting oif for the continent. You may imagine 
my situation, or rather you cannot, for you cannot 
conceive the smallest particle of that intense love I 
bore to Gertrude. To you-—-to any other man—it 
might seem no extraordinary hardship to leave her 
even for an uncertein period—to me it was like tear- 
ing away the very life from my heart. 

«T procured her asort of half companion, and half 
nutse; I provided for her every thing that the most 
anxious and fearful love could suggest; and with a 
mind full of forebodings too darkly to be realized 
hereafter, I hastened to the nearest sea-port, and 
set sail for France. ' 

“When I arrived at Toulouse my mother was 
much better, but still in a very uncertain and dan- 
gerous state of health. I stayed with her for more 
than a month, during which time, every post brought 
me a line from Gertrude, and bore back a message 
from‘my heartto her’s’inreturn. This was no mean 
consolotion, more especially when each letter spoke 
of increasing health and strength. At the month’s 
end, [ was preparing to return—my mother was 
slowly recoverirg, and I no longer had any fears on 
her account; but there are links in our destiny fear- 
fully interwoven with each other, and ending onlv in 
the anguish of our ultimate doom. The day before 
that fixed for my departure, I had been into a house 
where an epidemic disease raged, that night I com- 
plained of oppressive and deadly illness—before mor- 
ning I was in a high fever. 

“During the time I was sensible of my state, I 
wrote constantly to Gertrude, and carefully conceal- 
ed my illness; but for several days I was delirious.— 
When I recovered I called eagerly for my letters— 
there were none—none! I could not believe I was 
yet awake; but days still passed on, and nota line 
from England—from Gertrude. The instant I was 
able, I insisted upon putting horses to my carriage; 
I could bear‘no longer the torture of my suspense.—— 
By the most rapid journeys my debility weuld allow 
me to bear, I arrived in England. ‘I travelled down 
to by the same road that I had gone over 
with her; the words of her foreboding, at that time, 
sunk like ice into my heart, ‘You will travel this road 
again before many months are passed, and I shall not 
be with you: perhaps. I shall not be upon the earth.’ 
At that thought I could have called unto the grave to 
open for me. Her unaccountable and lengthened si- 
lence, in spite of all the urgeney and entreaty of my 
letters for a reply, filled me with presentiments the 
most fearful. Oh, God—oh, God! they were noth- 
ing to the truth! 

**At last I arrived at ; my Carriage stop- 
ped at the very house—my whole frame was perfect- 
ly frozen with dread—I trembled from limb to limb; 
the ice ofa thousand winters seemed curdling through 
my blood: The bell rung—once, twice—no answer: 
I would have leaped out of the carriage—I would 
have forced an entrance, but I was unable to move. 
A man fettered and spell-bound by an incubus, is less 
helplessthan 1 was. At last, an old female I had nev- 
er seen before, appeared. 

““¢Whereis she? How!’ I could utter no more; 
my eyes were fixed upon the inquisitive and fright- 
ened countenance opposite tomy own. ‘Those eyes 
I thought, might have said all that my lips could not; 
I was deceived—the old woman understood me no 
more than I did her; another person appeared—I re- 
cognized the face—it was that of a girl, who had 
been one of our attendants. Will you believe, that 
at that sight, the sight of one I had seen before, and 
could associate with the remembrance of the breath- 
ing, the living, the present Gertrude, a thrill of joy 
flashed across me—my fears seemed to vanish—my 
spell to cease? 

“T sprung from the carriage; I caught the girl by 
the robe. ‘Your mistress,’ said I,‘your mistress— 
she is well—she is alive—speak, speak?’ The girl 
shrieked*out; my eagerness, and, perhaps, my ema- 
ciated and altered appearance, terrified her; but she 


died a week after its birth. o-Gertrude was’ still in’ 


had the strong nerves of youth, and was soon re-as- 
jsured. * She requested me to step in, and she woul 


from Ellen, to say, that my mother waz then staying} 


| 


tell me all. My wife [Gertrude always went by that 
name], was alive, and, she believed, well, but she 
had left that place some weeks since. Trembling, 
and still fearful, but; comparatively in Heaven, to my 
former agony, I followed the girl and the old woman 
into the house. 

“The former got me some water. ‘Now,’ said J, 
when I had drank a long and hearty draught, ‘I am 
ready to hear all—my wife has left chis house, you 
say—for what place?’ The girl hesita ed and looked 
down; the old woman, who was somewhat deaf, and 
did not rightly understand my questions, or the na- 
ture of the personal interest I had in the reply, an- 
swered,—‘ What does the gentleman want? the poor 
young lady who was last here? Lord help her!’ 

***What of her?’ I called out, in a new alarm.— 
‘What of her! Where has she gone? Who took her 
away?’ 

***Who took her?’ mumbled the old woman, fretful 
at my impatient tone; ‘Who took her? why, the mad 
doctor, to be sure!’ ‘ 

“T heard no more; my frame could support no long- 
er the agonies my mind had undergone, | fell lifeless 
on the ground. 

‘-When [ recovered, it was in the dead of night. 
I was in bed, the old woman and the girl were at my 
side. I rese slowly and calmly. You know al] men 
who have ever: suffered much, know the strange 
anomalies of despair—the quiet of our veriest an- 
guish. Deceived by my bearing, I learned, by de- 
grees, from my attendants, that Gertrude had some 
weeks since, betrayed sudden symptoms of insanity; 
that these, in a very few hours, arose to an alarming 
pitch. From some reason, the woman could not ex- 
plain, she had, ashort time before, discarded the com- 
panion I had left with her; she was, therefore, alone 
among servants., They sent for the ignorant practi- 
tioners of the place; they tried their nostrums with- 
out success; her madness increased; her attendants. 
with the superstitious horror of insanity, commen to 
the lower classes, became more and more violently 
alarmed; the landlady insisted on her removal; and— 
and—I told you, Pelham—I told you—they sent her 
away—sent her toamadhouse! All this I listened 
to!—all!—aye, and patiently! I noted down the ad- 
dress of her present abode; it was about the distance 
of twenty miles from I ordered fresh 
horses and set off immediately. 

“T arrived there at day-break. It was a large, old 
house, which, like a French hotel, seemed to have 
no visible door; dark and gloomy, the pile appeared 
worthy of the purpose to which it was devoted. It 
was a long time before we aroused any one to answer 
our cal]. At length, I was ushered into a small par- 
lour--how minutely I remember every article in the 
room; what varieties there are in the extreme pas- 
sions! sometimes the same feeling will deaden all 
the senses-—-sometimes render them a hundred fold 
more acute!—— 

“At last, a man of a smiling and rosy aspect ap- 
peared. He pointed to a chair—rubbed his hands— 
and begged mie to uufold my business; few words suf- 
ficed to do that. , I requested to see his patient; I de- 
manded by what authority she had been put under 
hiscare. J'he man’s face altered. He was but Jit- 
tle pleased with the nature of my visit. ‘The lady,’ 
he said, coolly, had been entrusted to his care, with 
an adequate remuneration, by Mr. Tyrrell; without 
that gentl«man’s permission he could not think even 
of suffering me to see her. I controuled my passion; 
I knew something, if not of the nature of private 
madhouses, at least of that of mankind. I claimed 
his patient as my wife; | expressed myself obliged by 
his care, and begged his acceptance of a further re- 
muneration, which | tendered, and which was ea- 
gerly accepted. ‘The way was now cleared—there 


is no hell to whicha golden branch will not win your 


admittance, 

“The man detained me no longer; he hastened to 
lead the way. We passed through various long pas- 
sages; sometimes the Jow moan of pain and weakness 
came upol my ear—sometimes the confused murmur 
of the idiot’s drivelling soliloquy. From one passage 
at right angles with the one through which we pro- 
ceeded, came a fierce and thrilling shriek; it shrunk 
at once into silence—perhaps from the lash! 
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We were now in a different department of the 
building—all was silence—hushed deep—breathless: 
this seemed to me more awful than the terrible sounds 
| had just heard. My guide went slowly on, some- 
times breaking the stillness of the dim gallery by the 
jingle of his keys; sometimes by a muttered panegy- 
ric on himself and his humanity. I neither heeded 
nor answered him. 


——the hand fell—I turned—one slight, but awful shud- 
der, went over that face, made yet more wan, by the 
light .of the waning and ghastly moon—one convul- 
sion shook the limbs-—one murmur passed the falling 
and hueless lips. I cannot tell you the rest—you 
know——you can guess it. 
‘That day week we buried ‘her in the lonely aid 
church-yard—where she had, in her Jucid moments, 


| fire. There wasa truth in those ravings—a Treason 
in that coherence, and my cup was not yet full. 

last, one physician, who appeared to me to 
have more knowledge than the rest of the mysterious 
workings of her dreadful disease, advised me to take 
her to the scenes ofher first childhood: ‘These scenes,’ 
said he, justly, ‘are in all stages of live the most 
fondly remembered; and I have noted, that in many 


‘We read in the annals of the Inquisition, of eve- 
rv limb, nerve. sinew of the victim, being so: nicely 
and accurately strained to their ‘utmost, that the 
trame would not bear the additional screwing of a 
single hair breadth. Such seemed my state. We 
came to asmall door, at the right hand; it was the 
last but one in the passage. We paused before it. 
“Stop,’ said [, ‘* for one moment:’ and I was so faint 
and sick at heart that ] leaned against the wall to re- 
cover myself, before I let him open the door: when 
he did, it was a greater relief than I can express, to 
see that all was utterly dark. ‘Wait, Sir,’ said the 
cuide, as he entered; and a sullen noise told me that 
he was unbarring the heavy shutter. 

‘Slowly the gray cold hight of the morning broke 
mm: a dark figure wasstretched upon a wretched bed, 
at the far end of the room. She raised herself at 
ie sound. She turned her face towards me; I did 
not fall, nor taint, nor shriek; I stood motionless as 
if fixed into stone; and yet it was Gertrude upon 
whom I gazed! Oh, Heaven! who but myseif could 
nave recognised her? Her check was asthe cheek 
of the dead; the hueless skin clung to the bone; the 
eve was dull and glassy for one moment, the next it 
became terribly and preternaturally bright—but not 
with the gay of intellect, or consciousness, or recog- 
nition. She looked long and hard at me; a voice, 
hollow and broken, but which still penetrated my 
heart, came forth through the wan lips, that scarcely 
moved with the exertion. ‘fam very cold;’ it said, 
‘but if I complain, you will beat me.’ She fell down 
again upon the bed, and hid her face. 

‘My guide; who was leaning carelessly by the 
window, turned to me withasort of smirx. ‘Thisis 
her way, Sir,’ he said; ‘her madness is of a very sin- 
gular description; we have not, as yet, been able to 
discover how far it extends, sometimes she seems 
conscious of the past, sometimes utterly oblivious of 
every thing: for days she is perfectly silent, or, at 
least, says nothing more than you have just heard;— 
but, at times, she raves'so violently, that—that—but 
I never use force where it can be helped.’ 

“T looked at the man, but I could not answer, un- 
less I had torn him to pieces on the spot. I turned 
away hastily from the room; but I did not quit the 
house without Gertrude—I placed her in the car- 
riage, by my side—notwithstanding all the protesta- 
tions and fears of the keeper: these were readily si- 
lenced by the sum I gave him; it was large enough to | 
have liberated half his household. In fact, I gath- 
ered from his conversation, that: Tyrrell had spoken 


oi Gertrude as an unhappy female, whom he himself convulsions. I flew up stairs, and supported her in 


had seduced, and would, now be rid of. I thank you, 
Pelham, for that frown, but keep your indignation 
till a fitter season for it. 
IT took m, victim, for [then regarded heras such, 
to asecluded and lonely spot. I procured for her 
whatever advice England could afford; all was in 
vain. Night and day! was by her side; but she nev- 
er, for a moment, seemed to recollect me: yet were 
there times of fierce and overpowering delirium, 
when my Name was uttered in the transport of the 
most passionate enthusiasm—when my features, as 
absent, though not present, were recalled and dwelt 
upon with ali the minuteness of the most faithful de- 
tail;.and I knelt by her in all those moments when no 
other human being was near, and clasped her’ wan 
hand, and wiped the dew from her forehead, and ga- 
zed upon her convulsed and changing face, and call- 
ed upon her in a voice which could once have allayed 
her wildest emotions; and had the agony of seeing 
her eye dwell upon me with the most estranged in- 
difference, and the most vehement and fearful aver- 
sion. But ever and anon, she uttered words which 
chilled the very marrow of my bones; words which I 
would not, dared not believe, had any meaning or 
method in their madness, but which entered into my 
own brain, and proved there like the devouring of a 


cases of insanity, places are easier recalled than per- 
/sons; perhaps if we can once awaken one link 1n the 
chain, it will communicate to’ the rest., 

“TI took this advice, and set off to Norfolk. Her 
early home was not many miles distant from the 
churchyard where’ you once met me, and in that 
churehyard her mother was buried. She had died 
before Gertrude’s flight; the father’s death had fol- 
lowed it. Perhaps my sufferings were a just retri- 
bution. The house had gone into other hands, and 
I had no difficulty in engaging it. Thank Heaven, 
I was spared the pain of seeing any of Gertrude’s re- 
lations. 

“it was night when wemoved to the house. I had 
placed within the room where she used to sleep, all 
the furniture and books, with which it.appeared, from 
my inquiries, to have been formerly filled. We laid 
her in the bed that had held that faded and altered 
form, inits freshestand purest years. I shrouded 
myself in one corner of the room, and counted the 
dull minutes till the day-light dawned. I pass over 
the detail of my recital—the experiment partially 
succeeded—weuld to God that it had not! would 
that she had gone down to her grave with her dread- 
ful secret unrevealed! would—but 
_ Here Glanville’s voice failed him, and there was 
a brief silence before he recommenced. , 

‘Gertrude now had many lucid intervals; but these 


delirious raving, even more incoherent than her in- 
sanity had ever yet been. She would fly from me 
with the most fearful cries, bury her face in her 
hands, and seem like one oppressed and haunted by a 
supernatural visitation, as long as I remained in the 
room; the moment I left her, she began, though slow- 
ly, to recover. 

“This was to me the bitterest affliction of all—to 
be forbidden to nurse, to cherish, to tend her, was 
like taking from me my last hope! But little can the 
thoughtless or the worldly dream of the depths of a 
real love: [ used to wait all day by her door, and it 
was luxury enough to me to catch Ler accenis, or 
hear her move, or sigh, or even weep; and all night, 
when she could not know of my presence, I used to 
lie down by her bedside; and when I sank into a short 
and convulsed sleep, ] saw her once more, in my 
brief and fleeting dreams, in all the devoted love, and 
glowing beauty, which had once constituted the 
whole of my happiness and my world. 

“One day I had been called from my post by her 
door. .. They came to me hastily—she was in strong 


my arms till the fits had ceased: we then placed her 
in bed; she never rose from it again; but on that bed 
of death, the words, as well as the cate, of her for- 
mer insanity, were explained—the mystery was un- 
travelled. 

‘It was a still and breathless night. The moon, 
which. was at its decrease, came through the half- 
closed shutters, and beneath its solemn and eternal 
light, she yielded to my entreaties, and revealed all. 
The man--my friend—Tyrrell—had polluted her ear 
with hisjaddresses, and when forbidden the house, 
had bribed the woman.] had left with her, to eonvey 
his letters—she was discharged; but Tyrrell was no. 
ordinary, villain; he entered the house, one evening, 
when no one but Gertrude was there-+Come near 
ine, Pelham—nearer—bend down your ear—-he used 
force, violence! That night Gertrude’s senses de- 
serted her—you know the rest. 

“The moment that I gathered, from Gertrude’s 
broken sentences, their meaning, that moment the 
demon entered into my soul. All human feelings 
seemed to fly from my heart; it shrunk into one burn- 
ing, and thirsty, and fiery want—that was for re- 
venge. I would have sprung from the bedside, but 
Gertrude’s hand clung to me, and detained me; the 


my presence were always sufficient to change into a 


*Pelham.’ 


(For the Philadelphia, Album. | 


THE MAID OF CHINA. 
(Conclusion.) 


I had the choice of an ugly wife or the gibbet— 
to evade the latter, 1 counterfeited though my soul 
recoiled, a kind of acquiescence to the desire of the 
she-devil,—tears rolled in burning torrents from my 
eyes as I stood in the portico of the execrable court 
and looked wistfully towards the blue hills of Persia, 
where I had so often been enchanted with the lovely 
virgins of Circassia, and danced around the tomb of 
Hafiz, with the maids of Ispahan, in the valleys of 
Shirauz.—My chain of contemplation was interrupt- 
ed by the presence of the hidious Avurath—‘‘come, 
my love,’’ muttered she, ‘to my honse,we must niem- 
orise our nuptials, and consummate the hymenea! 
ceremonies.” As the Cadi was at her back, I obey- 
ed——left the court, and after being dragged by her, 
through the dirtiest lanes in Bagdad, we arrived at a 
little mud hut, thatched with weeds—‘“I shall make 
you master of this edifice,” saidshe. | again reques- 
ted her to accept my sequins and leave meat liberty. 
She was inexorable; but whilst disgusted with her 
person, I could not help being charmed with her in- 
tellect. She bad prepared for mea plentiful feast of 
fruit, rice,and stale crust... I desired to have a little 
water, and she, all obsequious to my commands, up- 
bolted the trap-door of a spring in the middle of the 
floor, and descended with a cup to procure some.—— 
Embracing the opportunity of escape which presented 
itself, 1 slammed down the trap-door, and firmly bolt- 
ed it upon her—then, fast as my limbs could elope 
with me, I fled from the city of Bagdad. (Servant, 
two more goblets of wine and some opium.) After 
coursing about two leagues east of the town, 1 was 
overjoyed to behold a caravansera—] entered, called 
for refreshments, but had scarce tucked the napkin 
under my chin, to demolish a goose, when a confused 
noise sounded in my ears. I asked aservant as well 
as I could in Turkish, what was the meaning of that 
clamour—he replied Avurath was coming to the car- 
avansera. 

‘Ts she ina balloon?” exclaimed I,—**No, on foot.” 
answered the attendant, ‘*Raise that sash,” said I— 
“tis rather warm.” He opened the window, and I 
bounded through it, forgetting to pay my bill, or to 
loose my napkin. J coursed likea calmuc Tartan 
through the province of Byraca Arabic until | ar‘iit- 
ed at the mountains of Rahaba. . Half starved and 
exhausted by running, J laid myself down beneath a 
willow to. enjoy some repose. Myidreams were clou- 
ded with visions of the odiotis monster which pre- 
vented my rest—from one of those horrid phantasms 
I started up, and when | awoke my ears were saluted 
with the cries of Avurath advancing—the fear of 
again beholdiug hersteeled everysinew. I fled with 
precipitation to a cottage at some distance, where | 
besought the owner-to afford me a little nutriment.— 
The hospitable tenant afforded me bread, meat, oil, 
sherbet, wine and opium; but as:I finished my repast, 
a knock was heard at the door,—the cottager inform- 
ed me it. was Avurath.', I fell with my face down- 
wards, and embracing the knees of my host, begged 
him with overflowing eyes, not to mention was’ in 
the house. I crept up the chimney, where I was al- 
most stifled. with soot, and drowned in smoke. [| 
smutted the black fetid streams that trickled down 
the.sides of the flue, whilst I attempted to get out 
at the orifice on the top. . I missed my way, and tum- 
bled down another chimney into the laboratory of a 
Physician, who was compounding some empyrical pa- 

nacia- The chymist, mistaking me by my appear- 

ance, for the devil, flung himself into an attitude of 
horror, and, like a mouse ina trap, made every effort 


damp, chill grasp, grew colder and colder—it ceased 


to secure a retreat. I endeavoured to mitigate the 


wished to lie--by the side of her mother.—Eztract Hod 
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al flush of health again mantled my cheek with roses. 
J walked merrily back to a caravansera of Kerkesia, 
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out, 


violence of his emotion by assuring him a friend of 
mine, whom I could produce, was in the next house. 

“I know who your friends are, Satan,” said he, “their 
acquaintance js not desirable.” Saying these words 
he seized two jars, one of vitriol, the other of ether, 
and aimed them at my head—the ether coming in 
contact with the fire, inflamed the room in an instant: 
J was arrested for being a devil, and sent to prison; 
but the learned Dr's. of the bench had sufficient pen- 
etration to discover that I was not come.of diaboli- 
cal breed. ‘They however, brought in a verdict of 
insanity, and I in the full enjoyment of every intel- 
lectual faculty was transported in a cart with mad- 
men to the lunatic hospital at Kerkesia, where I was 
bled, blistered, glistered, cupped, leeched, purged and 
i :e-capt for a month. 

One evening I beheld fromthe grated window of 
my cell some people approaching. I asked my nurse 
who was coming, her answer was “Avurath.” Hor- 
ror congealed me, I forced the bars of my window, 
and at the risk of my neck, took a flying leap from 
the thirdstory. Happily neither fracture nor dislo- 
Jation resulted. 1 fled into the country, and after re- 
cruiting my half-famished frame on a few roots I slept 
on the grass during the night. The next morning 
at dawn, I perceived a funeral proceeding from Ker- 
kesia. As they passed me, 1 demanded in broken 
‘Turkish, who was dead?—there answer was Avurath. 
Judge my transports, Sir, when the glorious tidings 
fell rapturously on my enchanted ears. Luxurious 
tears of eestacy danced from my eyes, and the geni- 


and, on opening the door, heard that Avurath, disgus- 
ting, fiendish Avurath resided there. My soul sick- 
ened, I slammed the door, and again betook myself 
to flight. In an inexpressible state of misery andex- 
ertion, I arrived on the shore of the Tigris. 

A vessel bound for Canton was just setting sail— 
1 signalled the master to send out his boat for me, 
and take me on board,—he did so, and we left the 
Yand I loathed. After a swift voyage we arrived in 
the harbour of Canton Lest I should again encoun- 
ter Avurath,I hired a boat to row me up to some se- 
questered spot on the banks of the Kiang. The 
landscape surrounding this cottage charmed me with 
the picturesque variety of its scenery. I built this 
hut that its rugged exterior might attract no syco- 
phant, or excite the avarice of the grasping manda- 
rine. Here have I lived,in dread of Avurata for 
two years with this faithful servant, who brought us 
the wine; and here am I resolved, among these hum- 
ble bowers, to mingle with the dust.” 

During the narrative of Tamerlaine, Ali Khan of.- 
ten burst into fite of laughter, and when the story 
was concluded, the Persian boy, stifling his merri- 
ment, remarked, ae the vain of laughter is 
out of season with me, for my sorrows are keen, still 
your ridiculous terror cannot but provoke a merry em- 
otigg to predominate. Whrat a pity itis you did not 
understand the Turkish.” 

demanded Tamerlaine. 

‘-Because,” replied Ali Khan, ‘you would have 
known that 4eurath (Tamerlaine shuddered et the 
mention of the name) means simply a woman, and is 
not the proper nameof any individual. Thus, when 
you heard Avurath was at Rahaba, in the cottage, 
in the hospital, in the coffin, or at the caravansera, 
you should have understood that there was some la- 
dy in those places, not your wife—she may have been 
drowned inthe well.” 

“Heaven grant,” exclaimed T'amerlaine, “that she 
may be ducking there to this day. I acknowledge 
my error, and marvel that I did not before perceive 
i 

As he pronounced these words, the slave appear- 
ed with wine, and announced that a benighted lady 
had entered the cellar door, and was in a subterra- 
neous chatnber. 

“Finish your goblet, and we will 
if the woman is reallv distressed.” 

They descended, and on entering the apartment 
in which she sat, ‘Tumerlaine shirieked. and would 
have left the grotto of the Kiang forever, had not 
Ali Khan detained him, and turned the key in the 


down and see 


Avurath, my infernal tormentor!” cried the 
Persian to Ali Khan, ‘‘does not my portrait of her 
tally with the detestable original—look at that solita- 
ry peeper, that ungodly nozzle, that honey-comb 
face, darned by wrinkles and the small-pox;—but let 
me away—I can neither bear the sight of her nor 
the smell of the room she sits in.” 

“Then,” said the lady,**shut your eyes, and clap 
your fingers on your nose, and I'll reveal a secret.” 

Tamerlaine did us she commanded. 

“If you do not soon consent to dwell with me,”— 
continued she, “I will myself procure a divorce in 
the morning—now you may open your eyes.” 


Tamerlaine opened his eyes and saw before him 
the loveliest woman he ever beheld. 


“Where,” exclaimed he, “can that sorceress, Avu- 
rath, have gone? Will you wed mein her stead?” de- 
manded the Jady. 

“'W ould to Heaven peerless charmer, that I could.” 
sighed Tamerlaine, ‘‘[ am already married to an odi- 
ous hag, who was here but a minute ago.” 

“Is this like her?” said the lady, applying a mask 
to her face. 

“Gracious Heaven!” exclaimed Tamerlaine, “are 
you then, that person, whom I so sedulously avoided?” 

“Even she,” returned the lady, “whom you locked 
in the well.” 

She again dropped the mask, and Tamerlaine, in- 
flamed with love at beholding a creature so exquis- 
itely beautiful, knelt and kissed her hand, beseeching 
forgiveness for the numberiess insults he had offered 
her: Ali Khan gazed on ber enchanting form with 
admiration, and, for a moment, forgot his Kuan-kv. 

“Yes, bud of beauty,” said Tamerlaine, as knee- 
ling, hefooked up into her face, “Shadi known that a 
mind so full of lustre and polish was encased in a 
casket so supremely beautiful, far from avoiding you 
as I have done, ] should have travelled the world in 
quest of you. Unworthy asI am the possession of 
sucha treasure, permit me, adorable woman, to as- 
pire to your hand?” 

am yours forever, ” returned the lady. 
“There,” continued she, casting the woful mask 
into the flames, “there perishes the face you so 
much detested. I am a princess of Persia—my 
name is Eleira.”’ 

“By all the gods!” exclaimed Alf Khan, “‘it is 
my sister! Dearest Eleira, I am your brother!” 

' Both wept as they rushed to each other's em- 
brace. The brother, for he believed her long dead, 
manifested much impatience to learn the tale of his 
beloved Eleira, and chiefly desired to know what 
could induce her to veil her charms in so hideous 
a mask. She informed him that at a more con- 
venient season she would satisfy him. So saying, 
she ordered the servant to admit her retinue who 
were waiting at thedoorof the hut. The slave dis- 
appeared, and ina few moments entered with a num- 


presented as her attendants to her offended husband 
and brother. All parties were transported with joy, 
while the wines of Tamerlaine—the wit of Eleira— 
the tale of Ali Khan--the voluptuous songs of Ha- 
fiz, and the sprightly lyrics of Shemsedd in song, by 
the attendants, lent luxury to the hours, until the sun 
glowing in the rosy window of the east, admonish- 
ed thecompany to perform their matin ablutions 
in the sparkling waves of the Kiang. 

Ali Khan took a tender leave of his sister Elei- 
ra, and cordially embraced his honest friend Tam- 
erlaine. As he was moving with slow and meas- 
ured pace towards the Turkish ship, he met Gu- 
brainan, and advanced to bid ber adieu: 

‘My dear cousin,” said he, ‘‘you may not again 
behold me—farewell.”’ 

“Hold!” cried Gubrainan, “I am sent by the or- 
der of my uncle,the Emperor, to accompany you in 
all your travels.” 

Ali Khan was overjoyed to have so fair a com- 
panion, and both went on board the ship together. 
The anchor was raised, and the noble wanderer of 
the waves soon bore down upon the port of Can- 
ton. Ali Khan related to his cousin the adven- 
tures of Tamerlaine, and the happy discovery of 


ber of richly attired ladies and gentlemen, whom she}, 


his sister. 


After a long and stormy voyage, they landed at the 
meguificent city of Stambeul. 
Ali Khan led the fair Gubrainan to a house of en- 


the city to indulge in his melancholy meditations.— 
There existed at the period of his arriva) a civil war 
in the nation. 

An ambitious Bashaw, jealous of the grand Seig- 
neur, had made several ineffectual attempts to de- 


throne him, and failing in all his warlike expeditions 


clandestine dagger to crush opposition. 


Confused shrieks, cries of murder, and the clash- 
ing of swords shook the air. Ali Khan fled tothe 
spot whence the noise issued, and saw six men at- 
tacking one, who, fixing his back against a rock, de- 
fended himself lustily with a scimetar and a large 
brazen shicld; and dealt his blows around with al- 
most super-human dexterity, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the Cravens. C. X. C. 


WOMAN. 


BY THE LATE JOHN RUDOLPH SUTERMEISTER. 

When, in young Eden’s,bower, 

Man breathed the vernal air, 
Soft fragrance blessed each flower 

Which bloom'd in beauty there:— 
The green earth smiled in gladness, 

While danced the sun on high; — 
And ne’er a cloud of sadness 

Obscur'd the beauteous sky. 


The streamlet sparkled brightly 
The smiling mead along:— 

The birds of air woke lightly 
Their sweet and varied song:— 

T he zephyr kissed each blossom 
Which graced the vernal grove;— 

And o’er soft nature’s bosom, 
Bright heaven smiled in love. 


Man, man, was joyless only, 
Whenall in joy was dressed;— 
His soul was dark and lonely 
When Earth and Heaven were blessed:-- 
Till woman rose in beauty 
Her blessings to impart;--- 
To cheer his path of duty 
And share with him her heart! 


She came in youthful gladness 
Fresh as the almond bough, 
Tochase the cloud of sadness 
Which veiled his noble brow:— 
She was the Angel given 
To guide man’s erring way— 
To lead his foot to heaven, 
By love’s delightful sway! 


Hail, gentle woman’s power! 
It is her vestal smile, 
Which glads the social hour, 
Which doth the heart beguile!— 
Without her smile to lighten, 
Earth were a wilderness? — 
Without one ray to brighten—— 
Without one beam to bliss!— 


Chinebeck N. Y. 1828. 


MISS WINCHESTER. 


We have seldom been more highly gratified than in the per- 
usal of a little volume of poems by the young lady whose name 
is at the head of this article, and published wath the fictitious 
name of **Amica Religionis.”” We are never disposed to over- 
rate the merits of new publications of any kind; but in this lit- 
tle volume, and in the meek and unobtrusive spirit of the author 
we find much to admire. There is a strength of expression in 
many of her Yay rarely equalled in the ephemeral produc- 
tions of the day, and which would not suffer by a comparison 
with the studied productions of classic writers. There isa 
tone of elevated piety and religious feeling, running through 
her writings, eminently calculated to excite devotional exer 
cises; and a melancholy sweetness, and a delicacy of sentiment 
which cannot failto charm every lover of moral sublimity and 
poetic feelings. One of the chief excellencies of this young au- 
thoressis, that her genius has been directed towards praise 
worthy objects; and that she has not, like many otbers, wasted 
the talents which Providence has given (and richly given) her, 
in sentimental trifling. No; the muse of * Amica’ is inspired 
to holier themes—her harp is tuned to nobler lays. 

If Miss Winchester continues to cultivate that genius, the 
early effusions of which have so uniformly and so deserved) 
called forth the meed of praise, she cannot fail to attain a hig 
rank among those of her sex, whom the muse has gifted with 


his aspirations; and if she continues to direct her thoughts in 


tertainmant, and after a supper, took a walk out of 


against him, his perfidious adversary applied to the 
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‘he same channel, she will be eminently entitled to the 
countenance and support of the christain community. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1829, 


(f We have been told, but can scarcely believe it true, 
that a carrier whom we formerly employed has been suborned 
{rom this establishment by the publisher of another paper, for 
the purpose of endeavouring to win away a fewof our sub- 
scribers, It is hardly possible thatany man would decend to 
so low and contemptible a stratagem for such a mercenary pur- 
pose. If, however, we should ascertain the above to be true, we 
shall award the offender proper and public chastisement.— 
Should any of our subscribers be waited upon by the individual 
above alluded to with the above object they will confer a favour 
on the publishers by giving them timely information. 


The Bigotry of Opinion.—That which has been deemed in 
one age the very essence of sanctity, the highest principle of 
honor, has been adjudged in another to be the darkest impiety 
and the most degraded felony, Nothing on earth changes 
with the causeless rapidity of public opinion; nothing, initself, 
isso utterly worthless, because it always has been, is, and will 
be, subject to the influence of interest, prejudice, and inherent 
malignity. Consiétency in evil, as in good, becomes, by the 
infernal casuistry of contaminated minds, a point of honour 
to be maintained by the scion fire of every noble feeling, as it 
was espoused from most accountable carelessness or passion, 
The nefarious atrocity, which has been too often displayed in 
the preservation of the unfortunate and innocent; the depraved 
devotion of some men to heedlessly advanced opinions; the ab- 
solute love of havoc, which enters into the bosoms of the 
reckless and the profane: all demonstrate the melancholy veri- 
ty that falsehood enjoys its triumph here—though truth will 
build her glorious edifice on her ‘ruins hereafter. Before the 
altar of the god of interest the prophet has perished in the glo- 
ty of his visions;the martyrin the confidence of his faith; the 
prince in the majesty of his power; the poet in the sublimity 
of hisintellect. Sincerity in a cause however infamous, seems 
to sanctify the unprincipled perpetration of unspeakable atro- 
cities; and prejudice linked to passion, adheres to its commit- 
ted doctrines with a pertinacity no truth can subdue, and a 
violence no fact can presently resist. Saul was as devoted to 
the impious traditions and abominable practices of the Phari- 
sees, as was St. Paul to the testament of his Redeemer. Cran- 
mer devoted Fisher to destruction for an expressed and defen- 
ded disbelief of a doctrine, for which he himself afterwards 
suffered the glorious death of a martyr at the stake. 
Rochefoucauld was very far from meriting the maledictions 
which the prosperous of this world have showered upon him 
for his honest though bitter belief of universal selfishness. All 
men are selfish. Purely, for the simple love of truth a good 
deed was never yet performed; for personal interest of some 
nature or degree enters into the actions of every human being. 
The magnanimous defender of a worthy but almost desperate 
cause, deserves, from the performance of his perilous office, 
a conscious triumph which nothing else could yield him; and, 
the assassin of character inherits from his obstinate bigotry of 
opinion the only consolation which such a miscreant can pos- 
sess. Yet, let all the bandittiof seciety remember that ‘some- 
thing more is required to make aman valiant than merely call- 
ing another acoward,’—that truth is not established by arraign- 
ng veracity; that intellect is not crushed nor character ruined 
bv showering opprobrious epithets or branding terrors of re- 
proach. We pity those who are the mere leashed hounds ofa 
politic whipper-in—ready to start at his command, run at his 
halloo, and weary themselves and their prey to death for his 
gratification. We despise that prejudice which is impervious 
to conviction; that stubborn obstinacy which will not retreat; 
that insensibility which cannot feel; that hellish rancour which 
devotes body and soul to perdition for the accomplishment of 
its iniquitous designs. We could name a most melancholy in- 
stance to illustrate our remaks, but are conscious that the re- 
proof of a magnanimous spirit, that disdains to bow to any 
but its God, would follow our unauthorised remarks; and that 
our own heart would condemn us, could we, for a moment, 
believe any man subject to a power engendered inthe realms 


of death—the Bigotry of Opinion. 


American Conservatorio. We understand with pleasure 
that the first public oratorio to be given by this institution will 
take place at the musisal Fund Hall, on the evening of Feb- 


are fond of music should patronize thisconcert. The princi- 

ples on which the institution is founded are of the niost liberal 
and patriotic character. Beside tl.is, the music is entirely new 
and prepared in this country. The institution has many 
merits which only require to be knownand apprecrated. We 
in conjunction with some of our contemporaries attended one 
of the prefaratory rehearsals on Tuescay evening, and feel 
convinced that those who attend the oratorio will be astonish- 
ed as well as delighted.’ Knowing the merits of this musical 
semirary and feeling anxious for its prosperity we have obtain 
ed afew tickets, which we will be glad to dispose of to any in- 
dividuals who may apply at this office. 


Friend Prentice, of the N. E. Review is severely drubbed in 
the N. Y. city Gazctte for presuming to advise his readers not 
to purchase Woodworth’s melodies. Look to it, George, and 
defend yourself: Woodworth has some admirers in New York 
who will not brook that his pretensions be trifled with. 


\ 


The Alexandria Herald, says two or three contemporaries 
contains an able defence of Daniel Bryon, Esq. who is there 
represented to be a geutieman of high literary attainments and 
great moral character. Will the editor of the Herald be kind 
enough to forward us a copy of said paper. 

The Blind.—It is happity suggested in a Boston paper, that 
an institution be formed and measures entered into, for the in- 
struction of the blind. There are such institutions in Liverpool, 
Paris, and Edinburg, and we cannot conceive an undertaking 
full of more genuine philanthrophy. It would be far prefer- 
able if the individuals who have for some time past, been enga- 
ged in an attempt to stop the mail on the Sabbath, would turn 
their attention to this truly religious project. 


The Free Enquirer.—This is the title of a paper commenced 
in New York, and enited by a trio of worthies, to wit, Miss 
Wright, Mr. Rovert Owen, and Mr, Thomas J. Jennings.— 
The prospectus is brief, independent, modest and'senisble, and 
the paper will no doubt succeed in obtaining notoriety conse- 
quently patronage. The first number, according to Colonel 
Stone is a mere abortion, containing neither wit nor argument, 


A hand bill has been circulating throughout this city for 
a week past, cautioning the public against signing the peti- 
tions of the clergy seeking to have the mails, the steam boats 
&e. stopped on the Sabbath. The handbill says the project 
is an attempt of the elergy to join church and state or rather 
to acquire power by and through hypocrisy. 


Masonry.—Proposals for the publication of an anti-maso- 
nic paper are afloat. It will never be properly supported. 
Even the women laugh at the idea, and they hate masonry, 
for the best reason in the world—because it interferes with 
matrimony. 


THEATRES. 


The Walnut Street Establishment has flourished abundantly 
under the management of Mr. Blake, or rather that of its un- 
announced proprietors. It deserves success, for, never was 
greater talent or greater exertion constellated in a theatrical 
concern, Forrest's engagement has been the most gratifying 
and successful of any he ever made in this city. Several of 
his personations were received with the highest satisfaction.— 
He may now consider his fame, as an actor , permanently es- 
tablished in this country. He played Macbeth on Wednesday 
evening, with great applause. Mr. F. could not exercise too 
much eare and discrimination in innovating upon the readings 
of Shakspeare. Several of his alterations are felicitous—oth- 
ers of them might be dispensed with. After the curtain fell, 
Mr. F. at the call of the house, stepped forth, and made a few 
appropriate observations, full of national feeling and charac- 
ter. He has volunteered (as every body knew he would) to 
perform on the night of the widow Deaves’s benefit. Mr: Pla- 
cide commenced an engagement on Monday. a i 


The Chesnut Street house closed omW ednesday with the 
benefit of the stage manager Mr. Wemyss. It was s tolera_ 
ble house. ‘ The Bottle Imp,’ which was performed for the 
second time in this city was received with loud approbation 
-and unmingled pleasure. It is a piece wonderfully attractive 
more so probably, than any melo drama that has been produ. 
ced this season. It will no doubt be performed when the 
company returns which will be in the course of a fortnight. 

The Arch Street ‘Theatre has undergone some refitments 
since Mr. Wood relinquished the management. Among the 


ruary 10th. The public and especally that portion of it ne 


applicants for this establishment are Gilfert, Southwell, 


Chapman and Blake. It will open shortly under the guidance 
of one of these individuals. 

The Bowery Theatre will re-open shortly under the superin- 
tendance of Messrs. Gilfert and Barrett. 

The Chatham Theatre has been leased to Mr. Hackett, who 
intends ‘converting it into an opera house. 

Players.---Kean has performed Virginius for the first time at 
Drury Lane, with tolerable success. His son has succeeded 
admirably in Romeo. Macready was near killing Smith, (Iago) 
ata recent performance. Instead of passing the sword be- 
hind Smith, he energetically drove the point through the doub- 
let into the skin of thedisguised Smith. Booth has been un- 


hig successful in his performance of Richard at New Or- 
eans. 


Correspondents.—*My Loves,” by T. H. S. ‘Walnut Stree 
Addresses,” A beautiful ballad, by “Arion,” and “The Bro- 
thers,” an excellent tale, willbe given in our next. 
“The Disowned,” a review, also in our next. 
“Williamson,” of New York, flatters us by his encomiums. 
i shall endeavour to render our work all that he so kindly 
calls it. 
J.O.R. is an intelligent writer, but the article he has sent 
us is exceptionable. 
We regret that J.N. of Portland, could not accede to our 
proposition. His advice will not be lost upon us, although 
not acted upon, 
Miss Winchester has our thanks for her kindness. This 
young lady is gaining ground. With fostering care she will 
become an ornament to female literature. 
Notice “Monthly Magazine” next week. 
Several articles received this week are on file for insertion. 
We have devoted our first and second pages to an episode 
from ** Pelham.” It contains the most beautifully written and 
intensely interesting passage thronghout that work. Seldom 
have we perused any thing with more satisfaction, and seldom 
can we serve up such a literary luxury to our readers. 
MARRIAGES. 


Last evening by G. M. Dallas, Esq. Mr. Justice Dunot,"of 
Delaware county, to Miss Sidney Lancaster daughter of Thom- 
as Lancaster, of this city 


In Boston, S. S. Dillaway fo Mrs. Susan Adams. 


In Newburyport, James Webster, of Derry, N. H. to Miss 
Maria Eayrs. 

P ~ New Bedford, James Manchester to Miss Betsey Brad- 
ord. 


{n Newbury, Henry Somerby, to Mrs. Mary C. Atkinson. 


DEATHS. 


In Newburyport, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. John B. Johnson, 
aged 63. 


In Leominster, Mrs. Abigail, wife of Mr. Silas Richardson, 
aged 60. 


In Portsmouth, suddenly, Jacob Sheafe, Esq. merchant, 

aged 84. 

. In Newport, Hon. Nicholas Taylor, aged 75, formerly Chief 
ustice. 


In Derry, N.H. Dea. James Pinkerton, aged 81. 
In een Mrs, Betsey Graves, wife of Gruspus Graves, 


- a Va, R, Lewis, Esq. Mayor of that City, 

“to Boxford, Lieut. E, Peabody, aged 87, a patriot of the re- 

volution, 

TO FARMERS. 

A single man is wanted to cultivate a farm, withina few 
miles of thiscity. As he will be an inmate of a family, com- 
posed exclusively of females, it will be necessary that good 
references be given as to moral character and steady habits. — 
Recommendations as to capability will also be required. 
Address, post paid, ‘J. B. Kenney, Philadelphia.’ 


FRANKLIN CIRCULATING LIBRARY; 
No. 76, South Third Street, above Walnut. 


Just received; The Disowned, a novel in 2 vols. by the au- 
thorof Pelham. “If ‘Pelham’ justly raised for its author, a 
very high character, ‘The Disowned’ will raise it far higher.” 
——Lon. Lit. Gaz. | 
New Books recently added to the Library. 

Zillah-a tale of the Holy City, by the author of Brambelty 
House &c.—The Subalterns Log Book, Talesof a Granfather, 
2nd Series.—Pelham or the adventnres of a gentleman:--Crock - 
ford’s or life in the west,—-Our village by Miss Mitford, what 
ig Gentility? a tale,—Duke of Saxe Weimar’s travels through 
the United States. &c. &c, with every new work.. -. 


Febuary 4th 1829. 
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POETICAL LITERATURE. 


THE PRISONER OF CHILLON. 

It would not be time misspent perhaps, to furnish 
our readers with an occasional hasty notice of some 
of Shelleys, Keats, Byrons, and Colridges poems 
which are not so well known and appreciated in this 
country as they ought to be. The ‘Prisoner of Chil- 
lon’ by Byron contains some exquisite poetry. 


Tlic poem is comprised in a tale which is supposed 
to be narrated by the sole survivor of a family ot 
martyrs. The father was burnt at the stake for ad- 
hering to his faith; two of the brothers fell fighting 
in the cause of their liberty and religion, and the re- 
raining three were cast into a dungeon, the walls of 
which were encircled by the waters ofa lake. The 
bottom of this loathsome den was below the surface 
of the waves, and the only window, though above 
che reach of the prisoners, was so near to the waters, 
that in storms the spray dashed through its bars, 
while the dungeon seemed to rock with the violence 
of the tempest. 

Of the three brothers the narrator was the eldest; 
the second, who had been a hunter of the hills, was 
strong in frame and brave in heart, and could have 
dared any danger, or withstood any hardship in war; 
but his free-born soul withered in the gloom of a dun- 
geou—he pined and died. His brother strove to 
break his fetters that he might raise his dying head 
—but in vain:—he witnessed his last sufferings, but 
could not relieve them. 

The lines descriptive of his burial contain a pathos 
which may be felt but cannot be described. 

‘He died—and they unlock’d his chain, 
And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Even from the cold earth of our cave. 

I begg’d them, as a boon, to lay 

His corse in-earth whereon the day 
Might shine—it was a foolish thought, 
But then within my brain it wrought, 
That even in death his free-born breast 
In such a dungeon could not rest. 


1 might have spared my idle prayer, 
They coldly laugh’d—and laid him there.” 


The youngest brother, a lovely boy, who bore the 
image of his mother, and had been his father’s fa- 
vourite, and was as amiable, and once as light of 
heart as he was beautiful, still remained; but he also 
was stricken with decay, and seemed sinking gradu- 
ally to the tomb. : 

n delineating this character, Byron has proved 
that he was as able to exhibit the fair as the dark 
side of human nature. The youth is represented as 
light and gay in his better days, 


“With tears for nought but other’s ills, 
And then they flow’d like mountain rills, 
Unless he could assuage the wo 

Which he abhorr’d to view below.” 


If he appeared amiable before, in his dying scene 
he shines with the brightness of a seraph—so resign- 
ed to his lot, so patient under his sufferings, and yet 
so grieved for others. There is an interest excited 
in the following lines, the crisis of which must thrill 
the heart of every reader: ~ 


“And then the sighs he would suppress 
Of fainting nature’s feebleness, 

More faintly drawn grew less and jess: 
I listen’d, but I could not hear— 

1 cali’d, for I was wild with fear: 

I knew ‘twas hopeles, but my dread 
Would not be thus admonished; 

1 call’d, and thought I heard a sound— 
I burst my chain with one strong bound, 
And rush'd to him: I found him not: 

I only stirr’d in this black spot, 

[ only lived—” | 


The thought suggested by the sickly fancy of the 
sufferer, contains one of the finest of those pathetic 
touches of nature, which characterize the poem: 


“Heaven forgive the thought—-the while 
Which made me both to weep and smile; 
I sometimes deem’d that it might be 

My: brother's come dcwn to me; 

But then at last away it flew, : 
And then ’tWas mortal—well I knew— | 
For he would never thus have flown, 


And left me twice so doubly lone,— <page 


Lone as the corse within its shroud, 
Lone as a solitary cloud, 


A single cloud or sunny day, 


When all the rest of heaven is clear, 
A frown upon the atmosphere, 
That hath no business to appear 
When skies are blue, and earth is gay.” 


His keepers had grown somewhat compassionate, 
and suiiered his broken chain to remain unfastened. 
It was a relief to him to walk the narrow bounds of 
his prison; and he at length made a footing in the 
wall, climbed to the window, and once more looked 
forth on the face of nature. His feeiings on viewing 
his native mountains are admirably described. Ii, 
from the length of his imprisonment, their features 
had become indistinct to his memory, their half for- 
gotten images immediately returned and identified 
themselves with those before him. 

“I saw them and they were the same; 

They were not chang’d like me in frainet 

I saw their thousand vears of snow 

On high—their wide long lake below, 

And the blue Rhone in fullest flow; 

f heard the torrents leap and gush 

O’er channel’d rock and broken bush; 

I saw the white-wall’d distant town 


And bright white sails go skimming dowa—” 


“The fish swam by the castle wall 
And they seemed joyous each and all: 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 

As then to me he seem’d to fly, 

And then new tears came in my eye, 
And I felt troubled and would fain 

I had not left my recent chain; 

And when I did descend again, 

The darkness of my dim abode 

Fell on me as a Neavy load; 

It was as is a new made grave 

Closing o’er one we sought to save, 
And yet, my glance, too much oppress’d 
Had almost need of such a rest.” 


the feelings of a man in such a situation, it cannot 
be in the power of words to give one. 
He was at length liberated, but the grave had now 
closed over every being on earth that had loved or 
owned kindred with him; he had learned to look upon 
his dungeon as a home, and when the doors of his 
cell were opened, he sighed to enter the world once 
more, which to him was but a wider prison. 
Such is the outline of this simple tale, for such it 
is, and very few poems in our language, we think, can 
compare with it. It is too often the fault of Byron 
that his stories contain’so little actton, and are so 
loaded with gloomy sentiment, often obscurely ex- 
pressed, that an effort is almost required to follow 
him through; but this poem is free from such imper- 
fections. 
‘The incidents, some of which would seem unimpor- 
tant if related by almost any other writer, are here 
rendered highly striking, and are so arranged as con- 
tinuelly to keep alive an intense interest. in the rea- 
er. 
It is not in the scope of description, however, to 
convey an idea of the soul touching pathos which 
breathes in every line, and which shows how much 
greater the noble bard might have been, had he chos- 
en to give more variety to the numerous characters 


||which his pen has embodicd to our view. 


THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 22. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


MEANNESS. | 

What beneath the heavens is so degrading a cha- 
racteristic of human nature as meanness, and what 
is more widely practised? A mean man is a niggard 
in principle, a slave in soul, a mere compound of the 
most. degrading selfishness and the most disgusting 
and sneaking villainy that may be blended together. 
All dishonesty is meanness, and he that isa niggard 
in honour and charity, who would turn his ear away 
from the petition of misfortune or hurl upon some 
miserable victim of treachery, curses instead of alms, 
we say undisguisedly that such a man is not only de- 
ficient in integrity, but absolutely a monster, and one 
who would under pressing exigences, defraud, or 
commit theft. Meanness, however, assumes a varie- 


ty of shapes. There is the sneaking literary pilferer 
who climbs into notice over other people's ehouldersy 


If this be not a natura] and striking description of 


| 


or who grovels along the by-ways and narrow paths 
of literature and does the work that a man of genuine 
abilities and genius would scoff at: There is again 
the political harlequin who winds himself into place 
through the performance of low and underhanded 
trickery—the pander to some ambitious villain who 
machinates whilst the other performs. There is al- 
sv the most despicable of all meanness practised 
among the small order of attornies. Their business 
is to play upon the credulity of the ignorant or prac- 
tice vile frauds which the law camnot properly recog- 
nize, and for the sake of mammon, which in every 
case is the god of meanness. It is this reekless and 
mercenary disposition of a few, that has entailed up- 
on the great mass of the legal profession such a 
strange prejudice in reference to their integrity and 
principle. A man, however, must be totally dispos- 
sessed of every honourable and honest feeling who 
will be mean in reference to his friends. We allude 
to that trait of character in some to sacrifice 
every tie of fellowship, and every bond of courtesy, 
rather than remain the creditor of a poverty stricken 
friend, even for the most trifling and inconsiderate 
sum. We have heard of individuals who would re- 
surt to the most violent and iJliberal measures for the 
recovery of a trifle which they had loaned to one 
whom they professed to call friend. We do say that 
the man who borrows money from fhecessity, know- 
ing that he never can repay it, is guilty of a fraud, 
but if one with whom he has been in the habit of as- 
sociating froin childhood, will forego all his friendship 
and acquaintance for the sake of the miserable pit- 
tance thus Joaned, he is not only equally culpable so 


far as honour and delicate feelings are concerned, but 
he at once confesses self interest can make him a 
treacherous friend, and a cold-hearted wretch.— 
There is no nobler creature of God’s workmanship, 
than a generous hearted man—one who would share 
the last farthing he possessed with a friend rather 
than behold that friend in want; yet on the other hand 
there is nothing more despicable than one who would 
barter the richest feelings of his soul for grovelling 
and pitiful self-i:iterest. How often do we see in re- 
al life those who had flocked around the table of the 
Jrosperous man, coveted his company and lauded 
his character—how often do we see such, the mo- 
ment penury lays its withering -hand upon him, fly 
from his society as from a pestilence, and scorn his 
friendship as a dishonour. Alas for human nature, it 
is not only weak but vicious, and where there is one 
noble soul untaintéd by meanness, there are triple the 
number whose breath ‘and whose very existence is 
fed from a thousand mean and sordid channels. A 
mean man will descend to any measure however gar- 
bled in vulgarity and however distinct from dignity, 
if he can thereby add a tittle to his mercenary views 
or strengthen his self-interests. There is no such 
thing as truth of purpose or honesty of character 
connected with his nature. He will grovel with the 
most degraded and profligate if he can save a dollar 
thereby, and he would sacrifice the happiness of 
worlds, could his own pleasures be advanced. Mean 
men are never “bold faced villains’—they do not 
‘‘Scorn the best as things who basely hid 
The ceeds the nobler spirit boldly did.” 

but skulk along like cowards planning low strata- 
gems, and gleaning emolument from the discrepan- 
cies of more generous and less cautious men. We 
do not marvel that many men have turned misan- 
thropes and that others have committed suicide, when 
viewing the disgusting traits of character possessed 
by many of their fellows. One who has been deep- 
ly schooled in adversity, and time after time has been 
deceived by his fellow men, even those on whoin he 
has reposed unbounded confidence has naturally an 
antipathy to the world. The agony which must pass 
through the mind of an intelligent man previous to 
salf destruction, cannot be conceived but by those 
who have once passed through the fiery ordeal of de- 
spair and sorrow, and not but one remarkably sensi- 
tive or constitutionally desperate would ever resort 
to suicide as a_means of escape from anguish. In 
the affection of;a mean man there is neither power, 
truth, nor constancy, and the woman who will give 
her heart and her happiness in exchange for his hol- 


low professions, ina momentary excitement, launches 
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her bark of hopes upon a treacherous sea. Above 
all beings gentle women shun and despise a mean 
suitor. Poverty is never a disgrace, and however in- 
digent a man be there are certain evidences about 
him which soon develope his meanness or its opposing 
quality, and were I a woman I should prefer the 
most profligate man on earth for a husband, to one 
whose sou! was imbued with meanness, and who was 
pointed at among his associates as'a tame, submissive 
ahd withal a mercenary spaniel. 
ROMEO. 


MY SCRAP BOOK. 


CALUMNY. 

The Athenians deified calumny, a. reverence, 
arising more from fear than admiration; for the cha- 
racter and good name of Aristides, Socrates, and 
Themistocles, were the sacrifices which they offered 
at the apotheosis of their Divinity. Apelles seized 
upon the calumny, which was so common in Athens, 
as a subject for his pencil, on which he bestowed all 
the magic of his genius, and all the charms of his art. 
In this famous painting, Credulity was seen with 
long ears, extending her hands to calumny, who ad- 
vanced to meet her with open arms: Credulity was 
accompanied by Ignorance and Suspicion; [Ignorance 
was represented under the figure of a stupid old wo- 
man; Suspicion was delineated as a timid man, rather 
advanced in years, and as if agitated by some secret 
inquietude, and silently exulting at some supposed 
discovery: Calumny, with a ferocious aspect, occupi- 
ed the fure-ground of the painting; she held a torch 
in her left hand, and with the right she dragged by 
the hair Innocence, under the figure of a female 
child of great personal beauty, who frequently made 
the most piteous appeals to heaven, as she was for- 
ced along; Envy preceded the devoted child, with a 
malignant look, and a pale meagre visage; she was 
followed by Flattery, a flaunting young girl, who at- 
tended her. Ata distance, which still permitted ob- 
jects to be discernable, was perceived Truth, a mod- 
est, and matronly woman of great dignity of mein, 
advancing slowly in the footsteps of Calumny, and 
holding a large torch, the light of which flashing in 
the eyes of Envy and Calumny, seemed to have been 
very painful to their optics, as they shrunk fearfully 
from it. Truth was attended by another female, 
dressed in black and appearing sad and sorrowful; it 
was Repentance. What a painting! The Atheni- 
ans would have done well had they-prostrated the 
statue of calumny and hung up the picture of Apel- 
les in the court of the Areopagus. 


WOMAN. 
f We translate theffollowing curious compliment to 
the fair sex, from an old French Comedy. 

“Who would ruffle your temper—who would 
abuse your delight-imparting sex,O, woman? Your 
breast is the abode of joy, where man can alone taste 
pure felicity. Were we not born of you? should we 
not then love and honour you? Nursed by you, and 
not regard you? Made for you, and not seek and 
court you? And since we were made before you, 
should we not live under your silken bondage, and 
admire you as the iast ‘and most perfect work of na- 
ture? Man was made when Nature was but an ap- 
prentice, but Woman, when she was a skilfnl mistress 
of her art. By your love we live in noble birth, 
even in our offspring after death. Are not all the 
vices masculine—and virtues feminine? Are not 
the Muses, the loves, of the learned. of your fasci- 
natingsex? Do not all noble spirits follow the Gra- 
ces, because they are woman? There is but one 
pheenix, and she is a female. Was not the Princess 
and foundress of the fine arts, Minerva, born ot the 
brain of the highest Joke, a woman? 

‘“‘Has not woman the face of love, the tongue of 
eloquence, the smile of joy, and the body of delight? 
O divine, angelic, sympathetic woman! was not par- 
adise dull-and dreary without thee. ) 

“Ifto be of any sex is so excellent, what is it theu 
to be a woman enriched. by nature, endowed by.edu- 


cation, ennobléd by birth, sublimated by chastity, } 


| mental aud personal charms, the gift of Heaven the 


and’ adorned by beauty! she not, when combining 


ornament of earth, the bliss of life, the unfading rose 
of enjoyment, and the very Summum Bonum of man’s 
existence.” 

The comedy from which we extracted the above 
hyperbolical compliment, was written by Paul Scar- 
ron, in 1651, when ke was offered the incense of adu- 
lation to the beautiful and celebrated Madame De 
Maintenon, (then Mademoiselle d’Aubigne,) whom 
he **wooed and won,” shortly after the perfurmance 
of this comedy. 

We cannot say whether Burns ever met Scarron’s 
comedy, but he has hit, in one of his songs, upon the 
same idea, and almost the same words as we have 
marked in italics, whether by coincidence, or pla- 
giarism, we submit to the reader’s decision. Burn’s 
says, speaking of nature. 

‘‘Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then she made the lasses O!” 


THE PIRATE LOVER. 
BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 


Thou hast gone from thy lover, — 
Thou lord of the sea! 
The illusion is over, 
That bound me to thee: 
I cannot regret thee, 
Though dearest thou wert, 
Nor can I forget thee, 
Thou lord of my heart! 


I lov’d thee too deeply, 
To hate thee and live; 

I’m blind to the brightest, 
My country can give: 

~ But I cannot behold thee, 

In plunder and gore, 

And thy Minna can fold thee 
In fondness no more. 


Far over the billow 
Thy black vessel rides, 
The wave is thy pillow, 
Thy pathway the tides: 
Thy cannon are pointed, 
Thy red flag on high, 
Thy crew are undaunted, 
But yet thou must die, 


I thought thou wert brave, 
As the sea kings of old; 
But thy heart is a slave, 
And a victim to-gold; 
My faith can be plighted 
To none but the free; 
Thy low heart has blighted 
My fond hopes in thee. 


{ will not upbraid thee; 
I leave thee to bear 

The shame, thou hast made thee, 
its danger and care: 

As thy banner is streaming 
Far over the sea, 

O! my fond heart is dreaming 
And breaking for thee. 


My heart thou hast broken, 
Thou lord of the wave! 
Thou hast left me a token 
To rest in my grave: 
Though false, mean, and cruel, 
Thou still must be dear, 
And thy name, like a jewel, 
Be treasur’d up here. 


| G. F. COOK. 

An eminent French critic cotemporary with Cook, 
whose works we have lately read with admiration, 
speaks as follows of our talented and Jamented coun- 
try-man. 

“He is indeed, in his line, the genuine child of na- 
ture; and his Alma mater stamped him most thorough- 
ly, both in yoice, in features, and likewise in his ac- 
tion, for the cherrcters he sustains so powerfully.— 
No man ever acted the cool, determinate, low villain 
or consumate hypocrite, better than this impressive 
actor: his Richard III. Iago, Shylock, Stukely 
Tachimo, Glenalvon, are master pieces in tragedy, 
fiis Kitely, Sir Pertinax, and Sir Giles, and Si; 
Archy, are so excellent, in comedy, that we may just- 
ly term them diamonds of the first water.” 

_We will not “attempt his life,” but we shall soon 
jive our readers, a brief memoir, and an engraved 
ikeness of a man whose genius not only reflected 


lustre on the English Drama, but on the land of his 
birth, which he loved with the most patriotic devo- 
tion. 


(For the Philadelphia Album.) 
THE HOUR OF DISTRESS. 
Oh! ’tis not when the gentle breeze fans the wide ocean, 
That the safety and srength of the ship can be shown, 
And ‘tis not in prosperity’s hour the devotion, 
The fervour and truth of a friend can be known. 


No! the ship must be proved, when the tempest is howling 
When dangers and mountain waves, close on her press, 
The friend when the sky of adversity’s scowling, _ 
For the touchstone of Friendship’s the hour of distress. 


When prosperity’s day-star beams pure and unclouded. 
Then thousands will mingle their shouts round its throne; 
But, Oh! let itslight for one moment be shrouded, 
And the smile of the faithless like shadows are gone. 


Then comes the true friend who to guile is a stranger, 
The heart of the lone one to soothe and caress, 

While his smile like the beacon light blazing in danger, 
Sheds a beam o’er the gloom of the hour of distress. 


Oh! tis sweet mid the horrors of bleak desolation 
Wheel pleasure and hope seem eternially flown, 

When the heart is first lit by the dear consolation, 
That a Heaven of happiness yet may be won. 


Grief fades like the night cloud, bliss mingles with sorrows 
When the first sunny rays through the darkness appear, 

And the rainbow of hope beameth bright, as it horrows, 
All its splendours and Jight from a smileand atear, . 


Oh! ’tis those whose life’s path hath been clouded and cheerless 
Can feel that full burst of pure transport and bliss, | 

When the trusted and tried friend comes boldly and fearless, 
To share or relieve the dark hour of distress. 


Past grief’s may yet cease to be thought on; but never 
Can time make the feeling of gratitude less, 

May the blessings of God rest forever and ever, 
On him who forsook not in hours of distress. 


THE LARK, 
Higher, and higher than evtr rose the tower o 


|Belus, soars and sings the Lark, the lyrical poet of 


ofthe sky. Listen! listen! and the more remote the 
bird, the londer is hishymn in heaven. He seems, In 
his loftiness, to have left the earth for ever, and to 
have forgotten his lowly nest. The primroses and 
the daisies, and all the sweet hill-flowers, must be 
unremembered in the lofty region of light. But just 
as the Lark is lost, he and his song together, both 
are again seen and heard wavering down the sky, 
and in a little while he is walking contented along 
the furrows of the braided corn, or on the clover leaf, 
that has not felt the ploughshare for half a century. 
In our boyish days, we never felt that the spring had 
really come, till the clear singing lark went ag | 
before our gladdened eyes up to heaven. Then al 
the earth wore a vernal look, and the risging sky 
said, “winter isover and gone.” As weroamed on 
a holiday, over the wide pastoral moors, to angle in 
the lochs and pools, unless the day were very cloudy 
the song of some lark or other was still warbling 
aloft and made a partof our happiness. The crea- 
ture could not have been more joyful in the skies, 
than we were on the greensward. We, too, had our 
wings, and flew through our holiday. 


BEAUTY. 

Nothing, says’ Fordyce, can fix esteem but that 
kind of beauty, which depends on the splendour of 
a virtuous and enlightened mind. “The least degree 
of understanding will be disgusted at petulance, ca- 
price or nonsense, even in the fairest forms. Exter- 
nal accomplishments are continually losing; internal 
attractions are continually gaming. A beautiful cha- 
racter is, as the morning light that shineth more and 
more unto the perféct day. Sense, spirit, sweetness 
are immortal. All besides withers like grass. The 
power of a face to please is diminished every time it 
is seen. When beauty of looks loses its power to 
please, (and this will inevitab!y follow as the night 
follows the day) the soul will seek a soul; it will re- 
fuse to be satisfied with any thing else. If it find 
none, in vain shall the softesteye entice. But if a 
mind appear, and wherever it resides a mind ‘will ap- 
pear, it is recognized, admitted and embraced; even 
though the eye possesses no lustre, and smiles at the 


moment, be banished by sorrow. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE DREAM OF LIFE. 


BY B. R. EVANS. 
There was a time when I was gay, 
And Sorrow’s withering chill 
Came not upon my soul to wake 

The dread of coming ill; 
When in my fervid fancy sprang 
Those flowrets of delight, 


Which pride and scorn in vain attempt, 


With tainted breath, to blight; 


When, in the fresh day-spring of life, 


My thoughts were all upon 
The joyous themes of: future years, 
And deeds by great ones done; 
The glowing wish to emulate 
The glory they had earned, 
To pass not to forgetfulness, 
Or have my memory spurned. 
Then, in the hour of solitude, 
When fools came not, to break 
The holy trance of mind, from which 
1 struggled not to wake— 
Twas then that earth, and all its ills 
Appeared before my sight, " 
As empty shades, that rise to view 
In visions of the night. 
And pleasures that the world esteems, 
As those of paradise, 
From musings, light and rapturous, 
could not entice. 
ife bloomed upon m r 
As fairy isles of 
Upon the tempest-lifted deep, 
By mariners are seen; 
Hope, with the smile of loveliness 
And crown of fragrant flowers, 


_ Led me, enraptured with my lot, 


To her enehanting bowers, 


And, as she charmed my buoyant heart 


With promises of joy, 
No gloomy cloud of fear arose, 
Their magic to destroy. . 
I thought upon the days to come, 
As one who in the spring, 
Looks for a brighter earth and sky, 
That summer’s prime will bring; 
And every flower of bliss I plucked, 
I fondly deemed would be 
Succeeded by a fairer one, 
From canker yet more free. 
I viewed the. world, as children look 
Within the river’s tide, 
While, imaged in its mirror, bloom 
The trees that deck its side 
The ftatt’ring wave no hungry worm, 
‘ That gnaws their hearts, reveals, 
Or wasting blight, which in its root, 
Each tow’ring oak conceals. 
That monarch glitters in the sun 
Which o’er him brightly plays: 
The worm in secret darkness hides, 
And on his vitals preys. , 


Q Life! thou art a glorious thing, 
Tohim whose spiritssoar 
Qn seraph wing, above the storms 


on thy ocean roar— 


Along its path to glide, 
While rock and shoal, and whirlwind whelm 
Amid the treacherous wave 
Unnumbered barks, whose crews are gulph’d 
Within that greedy grave. 
Delusive Hope! thy potent wand 
To instant birth can call 
The happy scenes that on the light, . 
With heavenly beauty fall, 
The placid thoughts, whose blissful skill 
Our fiercest griefs ean calm, 
And through the anguish-riven heart 
Infuse a soothing balm. 
How oft when straining far my gaze, 
Along time’s onward way, 
I’ve longed to reach the happy scene, 
Which I could there survey! 
How oft I’ve thought the fields of green, 
Which in the distance shone, 
Were brighter and more permanent 
Than all I yet had known; 
The flow’ry beds, that dimly shewed 
Each transitory hue, 
With richer, deeper tints were dyed, 
Than e’er had met my view, 
And all the landscape fairer glowed, 
The further it appeared 
From that, o’er which I gladly past, 
‘Though once to jme endeared.’ 
Blest time of youth! with what delight, 
On fancy’s wings, I flew, 
Through its brief scenes to those remote, 
Which seemed more rich and true! 
The verdant wreath which fame decrees 
To her enraptured son, 
Already, by my lofty deeds, 
I deemed was fairly won; 
And on the splendours of that wreath, 
Which should entwine my brow, 
I fondly dwelt, and secretly 
Breathed many an earnest vow 
That on the desert waste of years 
Some lasting flowers should bloom, 
The emblem of my loving fame, 
A chaplet for my tomb. 


Ambition! how its dazzling hopes 
My throbbing breast beguiled, 

And through the glooms 6f fear and doubt, 
Upon my pathway smiled! ~ 

With what desire I longed to dare 
The warrior’s bold career, 

Nor thought upon the orphan’s woes, 
The hapless widow’s tear! 

I mused but on the pealing shouts, 
The lofty, waving plume, — 

Those worthless gifts of changeful men, 
That meteor-light of doom: 

Or, haply, in ecstatic mood, 
When to my mind there came 

The thought of statesman or of bard, 
Who held a deathless name; 

More glorious deeds than they had done, 
To bless their native land, 

At midnight hour, with fervent zeal, 
For after days I plann’d; | 

Or, as the dying taper gleamed 
Upon the spectre’d wall— 

From which the sons of poesy 
Upon me seem’d to call,— 

In ecstacy my fancy roam’d 
To where the muses dwell, 

And revelled on the minstrel tones 
That in sweet cadence fell. 

Then 1 was blest—for I believed 
The poet’s wizard power 

Could rule the souls of raptur’d men, 
E’en in their sternest hour, 

And win for him on whom it rests, 
A wreath in every clime, 

Which fades not under envy’s breath, 
And blooms to latest time. 


Where are ye now, ye cheating dreams 
That blest my heedless youth? 
Where are ye, false illusive shades, © 


That wore such guise of truth? =.) 


- All—all are fled and o’er my mind 
Reality hath thrown 
The blight of disapy o:nted hope, 
And changed my joyous tone; 
The coldness of the world hath chilled 
_My warm, aspiring soul, 
And o’er my ardent wish for fame 
Assumed a harsh controul: 
The selfishness of worldly men 
Hath taught me to despair 
Of honours, which I strove to gain, 
Of praise, I hoped to share 
No more, with jocund voice, I chant. 
To breathings of my lute; 
The blithsome notes, which once I lov’d, 
Are passionless or mute; 
The soldier’s plume and victor-crown 
Can charm my heart no more; 
They seem all steeped in sorrow’s tear, 
Or stain’d with human gore: 
The paens raised for eloquence 
Appear all vain to me 
As empty sounds, the surges bear 
From off the troubled sea, 
Or as the voice that echo wakes 
Along the distant hill, | 
Which for an instant mocks the ear, 
And is forever still. 


THE BEE 
‘* Bees gather honey from neglected flowers." 


- 


WOMAN. 


The celebrated Segur, on Female Education, just- 
ly remarks, ‘*Heaven in creating woman, seemed to 
say to man, behold either the torment or delight of 
your present and future existence. Give a direction 
to this being, calculated by the extreme pliancy of 
her mind, to receive all the impressions you may Wish 
}to bestow on her. It is another self which | offer 
you; in taking charge of her, you ought in a certain 
degree, to identify her with yourself! Her breast 
sustains and nourishes us; her hands direct our ear- 
liest steps; her gentle voice teaches us to lisp our 
first expressions; she wipes away the first tears we 
shed—and to her we are indebted for our chief plea- 
sures. In fact nature seems to have confided man 
to her continual care; the cradle of infancy is her pe- 


culiar charge, and her kind compassion soothes the 
bed of death. 


MADMAN AND SPORTSMAN. 

A physician of Milan, who understood the cure 
of madmen, had a pit of waterin his house, in which 
he kept his patients, some up to the knees, some to 
the girdle, and some to the chin, according to the 
greater or lesser degree of madness with which they 
were affected. One of the madmen, who was on tie 
point of his recovery, happening to be standing at tl.e 
house-door, saw a young nobleman pass, with his 
hawk upon his fist, well mounted, and with the usu- 
al equipage of hawking-dogs, falconers, &c. behind 
him. ‘Che madman demanded to know to what ue 
was this preparation, and was courteously answered 
to kill certain birds. ‘“‘And how much,” said the 
madman, “may be the worth of all the fowls you kill 
in a year?’ The nobleman replied, “five or ten 
crowns.” “And what,” said the madman, ‘‘may 
your hawks, spaniels, horses, &c. stand you in the 
year?” ‘About five thousand crowns,” replied the 
gentleman. ‘five thousand crowns!” replied the 
madman;and gazing at him a moment with the wild 
earnestness of an approaching frenzy, he seized hiju 
by the shoulder, and forcing him into the pit, immer- 
sed him several times in the water, (the usual prac- 
tice of his master, with his nore desperate patients.) 
Having thus ducked him, he led him back to the door. 
*“*Hark’ye, my friend,” said he, dismissing him; “take 
my advise, and make all possible haste from this 
house—for, should our master come home, he’! drown 
you but what he will cure you.” 


every Wetinesday, by Morris & Ken 
the South West cute of Walnut and hird Streets, Philevel. 


phia; (entrance third door below Walnut street.) — 
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